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REMARKS 


ON 

THE  NATURE  AND  NECESSITY 

* 

OF  A 


Parliamentary  Reform* 


AMONGST  the  many  great  and  interefling 
political  quedions,  which  have  been  agitated 
of  late  years  in  this  country,  the  mod  important  is 
certainly  that  which  relates  to  the  propriety  and 
neceffity  of  a  reform  in  the  prefent  fyftem  of  repre- 
fentation.  For  if  the  legiflative  body  be  itfelf  im¬ 
perfectly,  or  defectively,  condituted,  a  multiplicity  of 
political  evils  mud  inevitably  flow  from  a  fountain 
originally  corrupt.  And  it  is  doubtlefs  of  far 
greater  confequence  effectually  to  eradicate  the  caufe, 
than  to  provide  a  remedy  for  any  of  the  fpedfic  mif- 
chiefs  or  inconveniencies  refulting  from  it.  The 
quedion  is  in  a  great  meafure  novel,  and  it  is  not 
yet,  perhaps,  fufficiently  familiarized  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  nation,  to  enable  them  to  form  a 
calm,  impartial,  and  accurate  judgment  refpeCting  it. 
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From  the^ra  of  the  revolution,  it  is  univerfally  ad¬ 
mitted  by  hiflorians  and  political  writers  of  all  parties, 
that  a  fyftem  of  regal  influence  was  gradually  fubfti- 
tuted  by  the  new  government,  for  that  high  and  im¬ 
perious  exercife  of  prerogative,  by  which  the  kings 
of  the  Houfe  of  Sjuart  attempted  in  vain  to  fubvert 
the  liberties  of  this  country,  and  which,  at  length, 
terminated  in  their  own  ruin.  Various  efforts,  at 
various  times  fubfequent  to  that  period,  were  made, 
with  unequal  fuccefs,  to  eftablifh  the  integrity  and 
independency  of  parliament  upon  a  folid  bafis,  and 
to  idem  that  tide  of  corruption,  which  threatened  in 
its  progrefs,  as  many  of  the  belt  and  wifeft  members 
of  the  community  apprehended,  to  undermine  the 
foundation  of  that  fabric  of  liberty  which  bade  de¬ 
fiance  to  the  open  aflaults  of  power.  In  the  reign 
of  K.  WILLIAM,  the  duration  of  parliaments,  at 
that  time  indefinite,  was  limited  by  the  Triennial  A6t 
to  three  years,  greatly,  as  is  well  known,  againfi:  the 
inclination  of  that  monarch.  Landed  qualifications, 
alfo  of  an  high  amount,  were  required  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  by  a  fubfequent  a<ft 
of  Anne,  which,  however  laudable  in  its  inten¬ 
tion,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  both  an  inju¬ 
dicious  and  ineffe&ive  remedy.  Members  of  par¬ 
liament  accepting  offices  under  the  crown,  by  ano¬ 
ther  and  earlier  regulation  of  the  legifiature,  unques¬ 
tionably  juft  and  proper,  vacated  their  feats  in  con- 
fequence  of  that  acceptance ;  and  members  receiving 
penfions  from  the  crown  during  pleafure,  were  ab- 
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folutely  incapacitated  from  fitting  in  the  Honfe. 
The  Triennial  Act  was  indeed  repealed  in  the  reio-n 
of  K.  Geo  1.  and  the  Septennial  A d  paffed,  by  an 
extraordinary  and  alarming  exertion  of  legiflative 
authority,  at  a  crifis,  it  muft  be  cenfeffed,  of  urgent 
danger  to  the  ftate.  But,  during  the  twenty  years  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  adminiftration,  repeated  and 
zealous  efforts  were  made  by  the  patriots,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  court,  to  procure  the  revival  of  the 
Triennial  Ad,  to  limit  the  number  of  placemen  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons^  and  to  exclude  penfioners, 
of  all  claffes  and  defcriptions,  from  fitting  in  parlia¬ 
ment.  So  unfuccefsful,  however,  or  fo  inefficacious 
were  all  thefe  different  meafures,  that  in  our  own 
times,  and  at  a  period  of  fo  late  a  date,  as  to  be  yet 
recent  in  the  recolledion  of  mo  ft  perfons,  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  impelled  by  the  force  of  irrefiftible 
conjcious  conviction,  declared  by  a  folemn  vote,  ./that 
“  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CROWN 
HAD  INCREASED,  WAS  INCREASING,  AND 
OUGHT  TO  BE  DIMINISHED.”  And  with 
the  general  approbation  of  the  nation,  efforts  were 
actually  made — faint  and  feeble  efforts  indeed — to 
reduce  this  dangerous  influence  within  proper  and 
conftitutional  bounds,  by  the  abolition  of  certain 
places  and  offices  under  the  crown,  by  the  exclufion 
of  public  contractors  from  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
and  by  the  disfranchifement  of  certain  defcriptions 
cf  revenue  officers.  Notwithftanding  thefe  ads,  the 
operation  of  which  was  prodigioufty  over  balanced 
by  the  vaft  acceffion  of  patronage  which  accrued  to 
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-  the  Crown  by  the  India  Bill  of  Mr.  Pit t,  by  th£ 
aftoniftiing  increafe  of  the  civil  and  military  efta- 
blilhments,  and  the  enormous  addition,  within  a  very 
few  years  made  to  the  national  debt,  it  ftill  remains, 
at  leaft,  as  true  as  ever,  c‘  That  the  influence  of  the 
crown  ought  to  be  diminifhed.”  The  American 
war  being  evidently  continued,  by  the  mere  ftrength 
of  that  influence,  long  after  it  had  become  odious  to 
the  nation,  it  began,  at  length,  to  be  clearly  per¬ 
ceived,  that  the  only  effectual  mode  of  accomplifh- 
ing  that  diminution,  without  reforting  to  rafli  and 
violent  expedients,  was  by  a  a  radical  reform  in 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  REPRESENTATION*  which,  though  it 

does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  the  patriots  of  elder 
days,  was  now  recommended  and  urged  by  various  poli¬ 
tical  writers  of  diftinguiflied  reputation  and  ability, 
in  fo  powerful  a  manner,  as  greatly  to  exite  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  coniiderate  and  reflecting  part  of  the 
community.  And  Mr.  Pitt,  the  prefent  minifter, 
then  in  oppofition,  brought  forward  a  motion  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  (May  1782)  for  an  enquiry 
into  the  ftate  of  the  reprefentation,  which  was  fo 
forcibly  fupported,  both  within  and  without  the 
walls  of  that  Houfe,  that  on  a  diviflon,  the  queftion 
was  loft  by  a  majority  of  twenty  voices  only.  Amongft 
other  ftriking  and  excellent  obfervations  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  fupport  of  this  motion,  he  declared  his  belief, 
ic  That  there  was  no  member  of  that  Houfe  who 
would  not  acknowlege,  that  the  reprefentation,  as  ic 
now  flood,  was  incomplete.  It  was  perfectly  com¬ 
prehended* 
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prehended,  that  there  were  fome  boroughs  under  the 
abfolute  influence  of  the  Treafury,  and  which  had  no 
one  quality  of  reprefentation  in  them.  There  were 
other  boroughs,  under  the  patronage  of  fome  lord, 
or  great  man,  whofe  reprefentatives  alone  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  fuch  boroughs  could  be  accounted.  Another 
fet  of  boroughs  claimed  to  themfelves  the  right  of 
bringing  their  votes  to  market.  Far  from  confulting 
the  interefts  of  their  country,  in  the  choice  which 
they  made,  they  held  out  their  boroughs  to  the  belt 
purchafer ;  and  in  fadt,  fome  of  them  belonged 
more  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  than  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain.  Would  any  man  fay,  that  in  this 
cafe  there  was  the  moil  diftant  idea  or  fhadow  of  re¬ 
prefentation  ?  Mr.  Pitt  exprefled  his  apprehenflon, 
that  the  reverence  and  enthufiafm  which  Englifhmen 
entertained  for  the  conftitution,  might  eventually  be 
the  means  of  deflroying  the  conftitution,  if  they  de¬ 
termined  not  to  touch  its  defe&s,  left  they  fhould 
endanger  its  excellencies.  Such  defe&s  as  thefe  af¬ 
fected  the  radical  principles  of  the  conftitution,  and 
to  remove  them  would  not  be  innovation,  but  refto- 
ration.  In  thefe  fentiments  he  knew  that  he  con¬ 
curred  with  many  of  the  greateft  and  wifeft  characters 
this  kingdom  could  boaft,  and  particularly  with  his 
much  honored  father,  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham,  who 
was  firmly  of  opinion,  that  a  reform  of  the  repre¬ 
fentation  was  abfolutely  requifite  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  liberty  of  the  people  in  this  country.”  And  that 
upright  and  difinterefted  patriot,  Sir  George  Saville, 
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who  zealoufly  fupported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pit t, 
beautifully  compared  the  conftitution  of  this  country, 
“  admired  and  venerated  as  it  univerfally  was,  to  an 
antient  oak,  which  he  had  obferved,  not  long  fince, 
upon  his  efbate,  green  and  flourifhing,  and  in  ap¬ 
pearance  perfectly  found  ;  but  on  paffing  this  tree 
he  faw  a  hole  or  two  in  the  trunk,  which  led  him 
to  a  clofe  infpedlion  of  it,  when  it  was  found  rotten 
within — the  heart  of  the  tree  being  changed  by  an 
internal  and  invifible  decay  into  mere  touchwood.” 
Far  from  being  difcouraged  at  the  failure  of  this 
firft  attempt,  Mr.  Pitt  pledged  himfelf,  never  to  lofe 
fight  of  the  objedl,  but  to  ufe  his  utmoft  efforts,  both 
as  a  man  and  a  minifler,  to  fecure  the  ultimate  fuc- 
cefs  of  it.  *  Conformable  to  this  declaration,  in  the 

enfuing 

*  Truth,  however,  requires  the  acknowlegement,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
appears  to  have  incurred  unmerited  cenfure  from  the  ftern  and 
rigid  zealots  of  reform,  for  propofing  a  parliamentary  indem¬ 
nification  to  the  proprietors  of  the  burgage  tenure  boroughs,  and 
others  of  a  fimilar  clafs,  which,  by  his  plan  of  reform,  were  no 
longer  to  return  members  to  parliament.  We  know,  that  by  al-* 
moft  univerfal  confent,  thefe  boroughs  have,  in  fa<5l,  been  long 
confidered  as  a  fpecies  of  property,  though  certainly  not  recognized 
as  fuch  by  the  law.  We  know  that  men  of  the  higheft  reputation, 
for  honor  and  probity,  have,  without  fcruple,  been  concerned  in 
purchafes  of  this  nature.  And  there  is  certainly  no  more  moral 
depravity  in  the  purchafe  of  a  feat  in  the  parliament  of  Great; 
Britain,  however  politically  unfit ,  than  in  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
or  the  other  parliaments  of  France,  as  was,  previous  to  the  late 
revolution  in  that  kingdom,  commonly  and  legally  practifed. 
Large  fums  have  been  given  for  eflates  thus  circumftanced,  on  the 
preemption  of  the  continuance  of  the  prefent  fyftem  f  and  though 

there 
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enfuing  feffion  he  renewed  his  exertions,  though  in 
a  mode  by  no  means  fatisfaclory  to  the  majority  of 
the  friends  and  advocates  of  parliamentary  reform  : 
Alleging,  that  as  his  former  motion  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  of  enquiry  had  been  reje&ed 
by  the  Houfe,  he  now  thought  it  neceffary  to  come- 
forward  with  a  fpecific  proportion,  and  he  therefore 
moved  for  an  addition  of  an  hundred  members  to  the 
county  reprefentation.  This  proportion  was  nega¬ 
tived,  as  may  eafly  be  imagined,  by  a  much  larger 
majority  than  the  original  motion,  which  there  was 
every  reafon  to  hope,  might  in  prefent  circumstances 
have  been  carried,  it  being  evidently  the  right  and 
proper  mode  of  entering  into  the  investigation  of  this 
arduous  and  complicated  bufinefs.  Thus  then  this 
matter  refled,  or  rather  Slept,  for  more  than  feven 
years,  till  the  aStoniShing  revolution  elfe£led  in 
France,  excited  a  foirit  of  political  examination  and 
enquiry  in  the  minds  of  very  many  perfons  in  this 
country,  accompanied,  no  doubt,  with  refpedt  to 
numerous  individuals,  and  even  focieties  of  men, 
whofe  general  rectitude  of  intention  there  is  no 
ground  to  queflion,  with  very  wild  and  vifionary 

there  can  be  no  claim  on  th zjujlicc  of  the  nation  for  an  indemni¬ 
fication,  the  validity  of  the  title  never  having  been  acknowleged, 
the  refufal  of  it  would  certainly  operate  as  a  fevere  hardlhip  on 
individuals,  a  circumftance,  which  in  the  execution  of  plans  of 
general  reform,  muft  ever  give  pain  to  the  generous  mind.  Policy  alfo 
feems  to  dictate  the  expediency  of  paying  fome  attention  to  claims 
of  this  nature,  as  tending  to  leflen  the  weight  of  the  oppofition  to  a 
parliamentary  reform. 
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ideas  of  government,  and  with  a  fondnefs  for  politi¬ 
cal  experiment  and  change,  utterly  incompatible  with 
found  policy  and  difcretion  ;  and,  perhaps,  not  en¬ 
tirely  confiftent  with  a  regard  to  the  national  peace 
and  fafety. 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  fay,  how  fenfibly  thefe  ideas 
were  foftered  by  the  bold  and  extravagant  reveries  of 
a  man,  who  could  never  have  attained  to  any  diftin- 
guifhed  degree  of  reputation  as  a  writer  on  general 
politics,  had  not  the  minds  of  a  great  part  of  the  na¬ 
tion  been  previoufly  irritated,  and  alienated,  by  the 
obftinate  adherence  of  the  government  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  to  the  wretched  policy  of  teft  laws'*,  excluding 

men 

*  At  the  period  when  the  teft  laws  originated  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown  was  extremely  formidable.  It  was  within  the  limits  of 
juft  apprehenfion  that  the  fovereign  might  attempt  by  an  exertion 
of  power,  to  impofe  his  own  religion  upon  the  confciences  of  his 
fubjects.  This  we  know  Charles  II.  made  a  comparatively  feeble 
and  impotent,  and  James  JI.  a  violent  and  defperate  effort  to  ac- 
complifh.  In  thefe  circumftances,  a  teft,  however  odious  or  un¬ 
juft,  as  a  permanent  meafure  of  policy,  was  of  evident  and  indubit¬ 
able  importance  and  neceflity ;  but  at  the  aera  of  the  revolution, 
the  conftitution  affumed  a  new  and  highly  improved  form.  The 
prerogative  of  the  crown  was  completely  diverted  of  its  terrors . 
Never  more  could  the  will  of  the  monarch  be  oppofed  with  effe<5t 
to  the  will  of  the  nation.  The  victory  of  liberty  was,  in  this  view, 
deciftve.  To  perpetuate  laws  therefore,  of  this  defcription,  as  a 
barrier  againft  attempts  now  rendered  morally  and  politically  im- 
prafticable,  is  to  convert  the  fenfelefs  chimaeras  of  folly,  into  pre¬ 
tences  for  injuftice  and  oppreffion.  As  long  as  human  nature  re¬ 
mains  what  it  is,  oppreffion  and  perfecution  on  the  one  ftde  will, 
and  mu  ft  produce  refentment  and  animofity  pn  the  other.  In  the 

celebrated 
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men  on  account  of  religious  diveriities  of  opinion 
from  the  rights  of  men  and  citizens;  and  their  difcon- 
tents,  yet  more  recently  inflamed,  by  a  publication 
juftly  celebrated  for  the  fplendor  of  its  eloquence, 
but  containing  reflections  in  the  higheft  degree  abu- 
five  and  malignant,  upon  all  thofe  who  approved  of 
and  rejoiced  in  the  fubverfion  of  the  ancient  defpo- 
tifm  of  France;  and  inculcating  fentiments  unheard 
of  for  a  century  pad  in  this  country,  and  which  ren¬ 
dered  the  book  a  libel  upon  all  free  governments* . 

“  Suppofing,” 

celebrated  orations  of  Mr.  Fox,  introductory  to  his  feveral  motions 
for  the  repeal  of  the  teft  and  penal  laws — In  Mr.  Whitbread’s  ex¬ 
cellent  fpeech,  on  moving  a  parliamentary  enquiry  into  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  riots,  and  in  the  admirable  concluding  fpeech  of  Mr. 
Grey,  in  the  debate  which  arofe  on  Mr.  Whitbread’s  motion,  not 
to  particularize  thofe  of  various  other  diftinguiftied  members,  are  to 
be  found  juft  and  noble  fentiments  of  government,  and  maxims  of 
civil  and  religious  polity,  calculated  to  produce  the  moft  beneficial 
effe&s  :  Such  doubtlefs  as  this  country,  notwithftanding  the  utmoft 
efforts  of  bigotry  and  prejudice,  will  one  day  be  convinced  that  it 
is  her  intereft,  her  honour,  and  her  happinefs  to  adopt ; — however 
the  diffufion  of  them  may  be  retarded  by  the  efforts  of  a  minifter, 
who  bears  a  NAME  facred  to  liberty,  and  whom  we  once  hailed 
as  the  MAGNAS  SPES  ALTERA  ROMAS. 

*  The  notion  promulgated  by  Mr.  Burke,  after  lying  many 
years  dormant,  fi  that  queftions  of  ftate  ought  not  to  be  agitated  by- 
common  minds,”  refts,  it  muft  be  acknowleged  upon  high  and  re¬ 
mote  authority.  The  Britilh  Solomon  K.  James  I.  in  a  ROYAL 
PROCLAMATION,  iffued  A.  D.  1621,  commanded  his  fubje&s 
c<  on  their  allegiance,  not  to  intermeddle  by  pen  or  fpeech  with  ftate 
“  concernments,  and  fecrets  of  empire,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
<6  which  were  not  fit  themes  for  vulgar  pcrfons When,  however, 

jytr.B -  expreffe*  fo  much  loyal  indignation  and  refentment  at 
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61  Suppofing,”  fays  an  excellent  writer,  Sir  Brooke 
Boothby,  44  that  the  theory  of  the  French  revolution 
had  excited  any  fanatical  admiration  in  this  country, 
what  could  be  more  injudicious  and  ill-timed,  than  to 


hearing  the  king  ftiled  44  the  fervant  of  the  public,”  he  goes  a  ftep  be¬ 
yond  James  himfelf,  for  this  monarch,  in  anfwer  to  an  addrefs  of 
the  commons,  A.  D,  1603,  fays.  44  that  I  am  a  fervant  of  the  (late 
46  is  moil  true — I  will  never  be  afhamed  to  confefs  it  my  principal 
u  honor  to  be  the  great  fervant  of  the  commonwealth.”  In  the 

ears  of  Mr.  B - ,  doubtlefs  the  oriental  appellations  of  44  rofe  of 

beauty,”  and  <4  nutmeg  of  delight,”  found  far  more  decorous  and 
rational.  In  the  famous  publication  of  Mr.  Paine  on  the  Rights  of 
$fan,  it  muft  be  acknowleged,  notwithftanding  the  utter  contempt 
of  decorum,  and  the  fpeculative  abfurdities  which  characterize  it, 
that  many  grofs  political  abufes  arifing  out  of  the  prefent  enormous 
fyftem  of  corruption  and  extravagance  are  attacked  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  vigour  and  fuccefs.  This  book,  however  deficient  as  an  ar¬ 
gumentative  treatife  on  government,  is  calculated  to  make  a  power¬ 
ful  and  permanent  imprefhon  on  the  public  mind  ;  and  it  poflHIes, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  that  animation  and  ardor,  without  which 
judgment  is  of  no  avail,  and  knowlege  has  no  efficacy.  OsLthe 
other  hand,  under  a  thin  veil  of  benevolence,  an  envious  and  ma¬ 
lignant  mind  is  very  difcernible,  cherifhing,  for  whatever  caufe,  a 
fecret  and  inveterate  hatred  to  Great  Britain.  It  fhould  feem,  that 
44  he  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  the  hedge,  than  a  rofe  in  her  grace.” 
Not  perceiving,  or  not  caring  to  perceive,  that  if  there  are  great 
evils  in  the  hate  to  be  remedied,  there  are  far  greater  evils  to  be 
avoided,  and  that  it  fhould  be  the  primary  concern  of  reformers  not 
to  make  a  difad vantageous  exchange  of  evils,  he  knows  no  medium 
between  reformation  and  fubverfion,  reparation  and  ruin.  To 
adopt  the  Shakefperian  language  and  imagery  he,  looks  with  antici¬ 
pated  delight, 

44  As  doth  a  raven  o’er  a  fick-fallen  beaft, 

44  On  all  the  vail  confufion  that  awaits 

4f  The  imminent  decay  of  wrefted  pomp.” 
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excite  and  irritate  this  paflion  by  the  angry  peri  ecut- 
ing  heat  of  fuch  a  work  as  the  RefleXions  ?  The  Re¬ 
flexions  preceded  and  provoked  the  Rights  of  Man  ; 
and  whatever  mifchief  is  produced  by  the  latter,  mud 
be  ultimately  referred  to  the  former.  Anger  gene¬ 
rates  anger,  and  intemperance  begets  intemperance. 
By  the  collifion  of  zeal  againd  zeal,  the  train  is  fee 
Are  to,  and  the  voice  of  reafon  is  utterly  ftifled  in  the 
noife  and  confufion.  To  charge  men  with  mere  terms' 
of  abufe,  requires,  or  evinces  no  fuperiority  of  any 
kind.  Such  appellations  as  “  infamous  gang,” 
“  wicked  faXion,”  tyrannic  impodors,”  i(  incen¬ 
diaries,”  “  aflaflins,”  c‘  houfebreakers,”  <c  robbers,” 
fuch  epithets  as  “  foul,”  “  impious,”  <c  monftrous,” 
“  favage,”  64  barbarous,”  treacherous,”  ct  wicked,” 
“  cruel,”  u  clumfy,”  “  flupid,”  &c.  &c.  may  always 
be  hurled  back  upon  the  adverfary  with  more  force 
than  they  are  at  Hrffc  employed,  becaufe  the  ufage  of 
them  is  judified  by  example.”  In  this  critical  date  of 
the  public  mind,  when  the  nation  was  manifedly  de¬ 
viating  every  day  more  and  more  into  two  very  op- 
pofite  and  dangerous  extremes,  it  was  judged  expe¬ 
dient  by  many  of  the  mod  judicious  advocates  and 
FRIENDS  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  to  eftablifh  an  aftb- 
ciation,  which  fhould  have  for  its  foie  objeX  a  reform 
in  the  reprefentation. — Prefuming  that  this  great  objeX 
once  attained,  every  neceflary  and  beneficial  alteration 
would  be  gradually  accomplifhed  by  the  wifdom  and 
authority  of  the  legiflature  in  a  regular  and  conditu- 
tional  method.  They  hoped  that  the  utility  of  this 
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ineafure  was  fo  well  afcertained,  and  reded  upon  fuch 
High  authority,  as  to  refcue  them  from  the  reproach 
attending  the  character  of  violent  and  reftlefs  inno¬ 
vators  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  fair  probability,  that  when  a  grand  and  fpe- 
cific  conflitutional  object  was  propofed  to  view  by 
perfons  of  diflinguifhed  rank  and  influence  in  the 
community,  the  different  political  focieties  already 
formed,  would  be  content  to  relinquifli  their  vifio- 
nary,  however  well-meant  projedts,  and  to  concur  in 
the  profecution  of  a  plan  which  comprizes  in  it  the 
ftamina,  and  would  fecure  the  future  growth  of  every 
fafe  and  practicable  improvement.  This  affociation 
included  amongft  its  firft  founders,  many  individuals, 
not  lefs  diflinguifhed  for  their  character  and  abili¬ 
ties,  than  for  their  rank  and  fituation  in  life.  It  was 
net  poffible  to  fuppofe  that  fuch  men  could  know¬ 
ingly  entertain  defigns  inimical  to  the  community  of 
which  they  formed  a  part.  It  was  fcarcely  poffible 
that  they  could  harbour  defigns  really  injurious  to 
the  public,  without  being  apprized  of  their  nature 
and  tendency.  In  order  that  the  attention  of  the  na¬ 
tion  might  be  fully  awakened,  and  the  public  mind 
duly  prepared  for  the  investigation  of  the  fubjedt. 
Mr.  Grey,  a  leading  member  of  the  affociation,  and 
whofe  fuperior  talents  as  a  member  of  parliament,  are 
too  well  known  to  need  any  encomium,  gave  notice 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  the  month  of  April  laft, 
of  his  intention  to  bring  forward  in  the  courfe  of  the 
enfuing  feffion,  a  motion  on  the  fubjedt  of  parliameit- 
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tary  Reform,  which  it  is  underfiood,  is  to  be  fecond- 
ed  by  Mr.  Erfkine.  The  minifter  in  a  very  vehe¬ 
ment  fpeech,  inveighed  againil  the  indifcretion  and 
temerity  of  this  defign  in  the  actual  circumftances  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  went  the  very  extraordinary  length 
of  faying,  that  he  would  rather  give  up  every  hope  and 
expectation  of  a  parliamentary  reform,  than  yield  his 
affent  to  a  motion  fo  unreafonable  and  fraught  withfuch 
danger.  In  a  very  fhort  time  after  this,  A  ROYAL. 
PROCLAMATION  was  iffued  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  nature,  complaining  of  the  propagation  of  {edi¬ 
tions  principles  and  writings,  and  ftriCtly  command¬ 
ing  all  magiftrates,  and  others,  to  give  information  to 
his  majefty’s  minifters  of  perfons  fo  offending,  in 
order  that  they  might  Suffer  condign  punifhment. 
'The  houfe  being  moved  for  an  addrefs  to  the  king, 
thanking  his  majefty  for  this  inftance  of  his  paternal 
care  and  goodnefs,  a  warm  debate  arofe,  in  which 
the  minifter  was  charged  with  an  infidious  and  inte- 
refted  defign  of  exciting  internal  feuds  and  conten¬ 
tions  in  the  kingdom,  in  which  no  fymptom  of  dis¬ 
order  exifted  to  juftify  fo  unexpected  and  unprece¬ 
dented  a  meafure,  of  endeavouring  to  awaken  the 
dormant  but  dangerous  fpirit  of  political  animofity 
and  rancor,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  friends  of  liber¬ 
ty,  to  counteract  their  efforts,  and  to  create  a  colora¬ 
ble  pretext  for  reprefenting  thofe  who  were  affociated 
for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  a  Reform  in  Parliament 
as  enemies  of  the  conftitution,  and  in  bitter  terms  re¬ 
proached  with  apoftatizing  from  his  own  original 
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ahd  avowed  principles.  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  other  hand 
exprefsly  declared,  and  with  every  appearance  of  fair- 
nefs  and  candour,  “  that  the  affociation  alluded  to  did 
not  come  within  the  J 'cope  and  purview  of  the  procla¬ 
mation*,  and  in  vindication  of  his  integrity  and 
confiftency,  he  affirmed,  that  he  retained  in  their 
full  force  the  fame  principles  which  he  had  ever  pro- 
feffed,  refpedting  the  expediency  of  a  parliamentary 
reform,  though  he  could  not  admit  this  to  be  the? 

*  It  happens  however  rather  unfortunately  for  the  credit  and 
confiftencv  of  the  «nini(ler  that  his  confidential  friends  and  coadju- 
tors  in  the  Upper  Houfe,  Lord  Abercorne,  Lord  Grenville,  &c. 
made  no  fcruple  to  affirm  that  the  inftitution  of  this  affociation  was 
the  immediate  caufe  or  occafion  of  ifluing  the  proclamation  in 
queflion.  If  fo,  the  proclamation  can  be  confidered  in  no  other  , 
view  than  as  an  infidious  political  manoeuvre  calculated  and  in¬ 
tended  to  caft  an  unmerited  odium  upon  a  fociety  formed  for  the 
exprefs  purpofe  of  counteracting  the  projects  of  rafh  and  vifionary 
reformers,  by  directing  the  views  and  efforts  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People ,  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  conftitutional  object  which 
the  beft  andwifeff  men  in  this  country  have  concurred  in  confider- 
ing  as  effential  to  the  profperity  of  the  nation,  and  the  fecurity  of  its 
liberties.  It  is  extremely  to  be  regretted  that  perfons  of  high  dif- 
tinCtion  and  refpe<ff ability  of  character,  and  whofe  names  would  do 
honor  to  any  caufe,  after  deliberately  entering  into  an  affociation  of 
this  nature,  fhould  precipitately  withdraw  from  it  upon  flight  and 
trivial  grounds,  fixing  by  this  means  as  far  as  their  influence  ex¬ 
tends  a  ftain  upon  the  reputation  of  the  fociety.  To  enter  or  not 
into  fuch  affociation  is  a  matter  perfectly  ree  and  optional-  Not 
to  break  off  the  connexion,  after  having  once  engaged,  excepting 
for  juft  and  adequate  caufe,  becomes  a  point  of  honor  and  focial  ob¬ 
ligation.  By  a  fickle  and  capricious  defection  the  wideft  fcope  is 
given  for  the  Slanderous  inventions  of  falfehood  and  malice. 
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proper  time  for  reviving  the  confideration  of  it/5  To 

a  minifter  of  (late,  doubtlefs,  any  time  for  the  pur- 

pofe  of  making  motions  of  reform,  mud  be  expected 

to  appear  preferable  to  the  time  prefent ;  but  the 

plea  of  danger,  arifing  from  any  internal  agitation, 

any  difpofition,  or  tendency,  to  tumult  in  the  nation, 

was  urged  with  a  very  ill  grace  by  the  man  who  had 

defcribed  the  kingdom,  in  his  fpeech  at  the  opening 

.of  the  feffion,  as  in  a  date  of  profound  tranquillity  * 

#  and  in  all  refpeds  flouridling  and  profperous  beyond 
^  •  • 
all  former  asras.  The  only  rational  doubt,  in  fad:, 

as  to  the  propriety  of  the  time,  was  fuch  as  Mr. 
Pitt  had  probably  little  inclination  to  urge,  viz. 
Whether,  inconfequence  of  the  temporary  confufion 
and  diforder  which  had  unhappily  refulted  from  the 
late  revolution  in  France,  a  diflike  of  innovation, 
even  the  mod  juft  and  beneficial,  might  not  fo  per¬ 
vade  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  the  people  in  this 
country,  as  to  render  them  indifpofed  at  prefent,  to 
favour  any  reform,  however,  once  popular. 

Had  the  motion  however  met  •  with  the  concur¬ 
rence  and  fupport  of  Government,  it  is  very  impro¬ 
bable  that  any  ferious  alarm  would  have  been  excited 
by  it.  But  the  determined  oppofition  of  Mr.  riitt 
was  evidently  calculated  to  excite  that  national  al^rm 
and  perturbation,  which,  there  may  remain  a  fufpi- 
cion  at  lead,  he  would  be  afterwards  eager  to  urge 
as  the  grand  and  primary  caufe  of  that  oppofition. 
If  it  fliould  be  afked,  what  are  the  mighty  evils  which 
flow  from  that  influence  of  the  Crown,  for  which  a 
^  reform 
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freform  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  people  is  believed 
to  be  the  only  adequate  remedy,  it  may  be  replied,  iii 
a  few  words,  the  predominance  of  a  fpirit  of  regal 
pride  and  ambition  in  the  national  councils,  dif* 
playing  itfelf  in  an  almoft  uninterrupted  feries  of 
wars  for  almoft  a  century,  a  confequent  inattention 
and  comparative  indifference  to  the  domeftic  and 
internal  concerns  of  the  kingdom ;  a  peace  eftablifh- 
ment,  including  the  civil  lift,  of  6  millions  * ;  a  na¬ 
tional 

*  For  a  long  feries  of  years  it  was  a  chief  object  off  the  efforts 
of  the  patriots  in  parliament  to  effe£l  an  abolition,  or  reduction  at 
at  leaft,  of  the  {landing  army,  now  engrafted  as  it  were,  by  a  fatal 
complaifance  to  the  crown,  into  the  political  fyflem.  Why  fhould 
a  Handing  army  be  deemed  more  neceffary  now  than  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth?  The  arguments  originally  urged  in  defence,  or  ra- 
ther  in  excufe,  of  it  have  long  ceafed  to  exifl :  and  there  is  certainly 
no  reafon,  in  the  nature  of  things ,  why  the  whole  expenditure  of  the 
civil  and  military  eflablifhment  at  prefent  fliould  exceed  the  limits 
deemed  by  the  legiflature  juft  and  proper,  previous  to  the  aera  of 
the  revolution, when  it  was  retrained  to  thefumof  two  millions.  That 
“  flavifh  acquiefcence”  which  it  was  many  years  ago  foretold  would 
be  the  ultimate  confequence  of  the  habitual  continuance  of  this 
■grand  conflitutional  grievance,  feems  now  very  generally  to  have 
taken  place.  The  people  have  been  induflrioufly  taught  to  direct 
their  refentment  againfl  thofe  who  are  folicitous  to  meliorate  their 
condition,  and  to  relieve  their  diflrefs.  They  have  long  been  the 
dupes  of  the  game,  and,  as  in  the  comedy  of  the  Alchymift,  they  are 
angry  with  the  man  who  is  anxious  to  undeceive  them. 

Since  this  remark  was  written,  a  finking  illuflration  of  its  truth 
has  been  exhibited  in  the  admirable  expoflulatory  addrefs  of  Mr, 
Walker,  of  Manchefler,  published  in  confequence  of  the  late  popu¬ 
lar  tumults  in  that  place.  “  Whom,”  fays  that  excellent  citizeri, 
have  I  injured,  or  what  offence  have  I  committed?  If  there  be 
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tional  taxation  of  1 7  millions,  of  which  the  dire 
effects  are  feen  in  a  difTolute,  impoverifhed,  and  mi- 
ferable  commonalty,  fupported,  not  by  the  fruits  of 
their  own  induftry  and  economy,  but  by  a  compul- 
five  and  oppreffive  contribution  of  two  additional 
millions  annually  levied  upon  the  public*.  In  the 
higher  clafles  of  the  community,  the  effect  of  the 
fame  enervate  and  corrupt  fyftem  is  feen  in  the  rapid 
and  alarming  increafe  of  diffipation,  luxury,  and  a 

no  charge  againft  me,  why  have  I  been  thus  attacked?  If  it  be  a 
crime  to  endeavour  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  people  refpeCting 
their  juft  rights,  I  have  been  guilty  of  this  crime,  and  to  the  end  of 
my  days  I  fhall  live  in  the  commiftion  of  it.  Is  it  a  crime  to  glory 
in  the  title  of  being  the  friend  of  the  poor?  I  am  guilty  of  it,  for  I  do 
and  fhall  ever  glory  in  a  title  fo  refpeCtable.  Is  it  a  crime  to  wifh 
the  more  indigent  members  of  fociety  eafed  from  fome  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  taxes  which  they  pay  in  the  purchafe  of  every  necefTary  of 
life?  To  wifh  them  better  lodged,  and  better  fed,  and  BETTER 
INSTRUCTED?  Iam  guilty  of  thefe  crimes.  Is  it. a  crime  to 
wifti  the  Britifh  conftitution  reftored  to  its  original  purity,  and  the 
whole  fyftem  of  reprefentation  freed  from  perjury  and  corruption  ? 
Of  this  too  I  am  guilty.  Of  every  good  wifh  to  mankind  and  to  my 
country,  I  am  guilty.  If  the  laws  of  the  land  have  been  violated 
by  my  conduct,  let  me  be  punifhed  according  to  law  — But  let  not 
the  character  of  the  Britifh  nation  be  ftained  by  the  bafe  and  illibe¬ 
ral  perfecution  of  one  of  its  moft  fincere  well-wifhers.” 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  infinuate,  that  the  prefeilt  minifter  has  piir- 
pofely  or  i'nfidioufly  countenanced,  for  linifter  ends,  thefe  infamous 
and  deteftable  outrages.  But  I  will  fay,  that  it  behoves  him  leri- 
oully  to  confider  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  under  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  a  PITT,  the  fpirit  of  a  SACHEVEREL  has  been  revived, 
and  whether  there  is  not  juft  room  to  fufpeCt  fome  grand  and  radi¬ 
cal  error  in  that  fyftem  of  policy  which  has  been  found  productive 
of  effects  fo  pernicious  and  fatal. 
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prevailing  indifference,  or  rather  contempt  for  the 
great  fan&ions  of  morality  $  together  with  a  difpo- 
fition  becoming  every  day  more  fafhionable,  to  treat 
all  fubje&s,  however  intefefting  and  important,  in  a 
ftile  of  levity  and  ridicule,  and  to  reprefent  all  pre¬ 
tentions  to  public  virtue  and  public  fpirit  as  roman¬ 
tic  and  chimerical.  To  thefe  evils  we  may  add,  that 
a  national  eftablifhment,  profeffing  to  inculcate  and 
enforce  the  divine  truths  of  our  religion,  and  which 
fo  far  as  it  conduces  to  this  great  and  falutary  pur- 
pofe  mull:  ever  be  the  objedt  of  juft  veneration,  is  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the  contempt  of  the  ferious 
and  intelligent,  from  the  accumulation  of  errors  and 
abufes,  long  the  fubjedl  of  regret  to  its  more  en¬ 
lightened  members,  but  of  which  it  is  in  vain  to  ex¬ 
pert  a  reform,  till  a  previous  reformation  has  taken 
place  in  the  ftate,  with  which  it  boafts  fo  ftridt  and 
intimate  an  alliance.*  We  know  that  while  the 

prefent 

*  If  fays  Lord  Bacon,  St.  John  were  to  write  an  epiftle  to  the 
church  of  England,  as  he  did  to  that  of  Alia,  it  would  furely  con¬ 
tain  the  claufe,  u  I  have  a  few  things  againft  thee.”  But  the  in¬ 
genuous  and  excellent  Jortin  tells  us,  u  that  in  this  opinion  he 
cannot  perfectly  concur.”  “  I  am  afraid,”  fays  he,  the  claufe 
would  be,  “  I  have  not  a  few  things  againft  thee.’*  To  obviate 
mifapprehenfion,  however,  it  may  be  proper  to  ftate  that  the 
nature  of  the  ecclefiaftical  reform  I  would  with  to  recommend  per¬ 
fectly  correfponds  with  that  fo  ably  enforced  in  a  tra<5t  aferibed  to 
a  nobleman,  not  more  diftinguiftied  by  the  elevation  of  his  rank 
than  the  dignity  and  liberality  of  his  fentiments  :  and  in  a  vindi¬ 
cation  of  this  tra<5l  by  a  prelate  univerfally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments  of  the  epifcopal  bench.  As  to  the  revenues  of  the 
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prefent  weight  of  regal  influence  oppreffes  and  re- 
flrains  the  volitions  of  the  legiflative  body,  thefe 
evils  will  not  only  continue,  but  continue  to  increafe, 
till  at  laft  a  general  convulfion  may  be  neceffary  to 
relieve  the  country  from  burdens  which  muft  become 
.in  a  fucceffion  of  years  abfolutely  infupportable,  and 
which  a  wife  and  timely  caution  only  is  now  wanted 
to  avert.  Under  a  beneficial  and  enlightened  go¬ 
vernment,  it  is  inconceivable  to  what  heights  of  dig¬ 
nity  and  of  happinefs  a  nation,  enjoying  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  we  poffefs,  might  arile,  but  to  which  it 
is  impoffible  it  fhould  attain,  under  the  prefent  all 
pervading  fyftem  of  influence  and  corruption. 

It  is  true,  we  are  frequently  told  that  the  nation 
is  in  a  ftate  the  moil  fiourithing  and  profperous. 
But  this  affertion  I  believe  to  be  hazarded  with  very 
little  knowledge  of  the  real  interior  fhte  of  the  king;- 
dom.  If  there  be  juft  reafon  to  affirm,  that  the  bulk 
of  the  community  enjoyed,  in  the  times  preceding 
the  revolution,  much  more  eafe,  comfort,  and  hap¬ 
pinefs  than  at  prefent,  the  kingdom,  unqueftionably 
upon  the  whole,  was  in  a  far  more  profperous  ftate 

church,  which  are  fometimes  reprefented  as  exorbitant,  the  fame 
prelate  has  clearly  demonftrated,  that  they  are  not  in  the  aggregate 
more  than  adequate  to  the  juft  and  honourable  fupport  of  the  na¬ 
tional  eftablifhment ;  and  every  approach  towards  equalization  (for 
abfolute  equalization  is  obvioufly  a  chimera)  ought  to  be  profpec- 
tive  only,  and  fuch  as  no  individual  fhould  be  injured  by,  for  the 
fpirit  of  reform  in  a  free  nation  ought  to  be  combined  with  a  fpirit, 
not  of  ftern  feverity,  not  even  of  harfh  and  rigid  juftice,  but  of  hu¬ 
manity,  generofitv,  magnanimity. 
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a  century  ago  than  it  now  is,  notwithftanding  the 
eftablifhment  of  a  free  constitution  in  this  country, 
from  which  the  lower  claffes  of  the  people  have  hither¬ 
to,  in  my  opinion,  derived  very  little  advantage 
indeed.  In  confequence  of  the  revolution,  and  as  a 
moft  fatal  appendage  to  it,  this  nation  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  feries  of  wars,  fupported  at  an  enormous 
expence,  by  impositions  the  moft  grievous  and  op- 
preffive.  But  it  merits  remark,  that  the  creation  of 
a  national  debt,  bearing  intereft,  is  in  fad;  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  new  and  artificial  fpecies  of  wealth,  of 
which  an  artificial  and  proportionate  meafure  of  po¬ 
verty  is  the  neceffary  concomitant.  And  the  rich 
Stockholder  is  a  man  who  fares  fumptuoufly  and 
luxuriously  upon  the  produce  of  taxes  levied  upon 
indigence  arid  mifery.  The  great  extenfion  of  foreign 
commerce,  and  may  we  not  add*  the  avidity  and 
licenfe  of  foreign  plunder,  have  alfo  been  the  means 
of  increafing  the  wealth  of  individuals  to  an  enormous 
amount :  and  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  at  no  former 
period  did  fo  great  a  number  of  families  live  in  a  ftile 
of  fuch  fplendor.  There  are  alfo  very  many  perfons 
who  enjoy  lucrative  places  under  the  government,  or 
who,  in  fome  mode,  derive  great  pecuniary  advan¬ 
tage  and  emolument  from  their  connection  with  it ; 
and  who  thrive  in  proportion  as  the  public  burdens 
increafe.  All  thefe  different  claffes  of  men  talk  much 
and  loudly  of  the  flourishing  ftate  of  the  kingdom. 
But  thofe  who  are  converfant  with  the  middle  and 
lower  ranks  of  the  community,  who  have  vinted  the 
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cottages,  or  rather  the  hovels  of  thofe  {filed  in  the 
language  of  ariftocratic  infolence,  “  the  fwinifh  mul¬ 
titude,’*  are  fenfible  of  the  fallacy  of  this  flattering 
but  fatal  delufion.  There  is  nothing  in  which  thofe 
who  have  attended  to  the  fubjedf,  and  who  are  moft 
competent  to  judge,  are  more  perfe&iy  agreed,  than 
that  the  labouring  poor ,  who  form  the  ruftic  bafe  which 
fupports  the  grand  fabric  of  fociety,  were  never  in  a 
{fate  fo  truly  diffrefsful  as  at  prefent.  The  great 
influx  of  wealth,  by  reducing  the  value  of  money, 
while  the  hire  of  the  labourer  continues  nearly  the 
fame,  has  been  to  them  highly  and  obvioufly  detri¬ 
mental.  The  whole  fyftem  of  poor’s  laws,  which 
was  originally  and  humanely  intended  for  their  relief, 
is  become  the  inffrument  of  their  oppreffion.  Ex- 
pofed  to  all  “  the  ills  that  flefh  is  heir  to,”  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  parochial  and  municipal  tyranny,  perifhing 
with  nakednefs  and  famine,  they  are  confoled,  lhall 
we  call  it,  or  infulted,  with  the  declaration  that  the 
country  they  inhabit  was  never  in  fo  flourifhing  a 
condition.  But  for  one,  I  never  can,  I  never  will 
admit,  that  to  be  national  profperity  which  is  con- 
iiftent  with  fuch  difplays  and  fuch  increafe  of  national 
wretchednefs.  *  Near  a  century  ago.,  when  the  ruin¬ 
ous 

*  The  general  fyftem  of  policy  purfued  throughout  the  prefent 
reign,  in  which,  during  a  peace  of  thirteen  years,  feven  millions 
were-fubtradfed  from,  and  during  a  war  of  feven  years,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  millions  were  added  to  the  public  debts,  and  the 
annual  fum  of  fix  millions  to  the  public  taxes,  may  ferve  to  remind 
us  of  an  anecdote,  rdated  by  the  oriental  writers  of  a  certain  em- 
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ous  fyftem  of  funding  was  in  its  infancy,  the  famous 
Dr.  D’Avenant  declared,  that  “  whenever  this  king¬ 
dom  fhould  be  arrived  at  that  period  of  ill  conduct, 
as  to  pay  five  or  fix  millions  per  annum,  we  might 
venture  to  pronounce  that  the  common  people  of 
England  would  then  grow  as  poor  and  as  miferable 
as  the  common  people  of  France.’*  At  this  day, 
more  than  thiee  times  that  fum  is  raifed  upon  the 
people  of  England  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  ;  and 
the  general  effedt  produced  by  this  enormous  taxa¬ 
tion,  is  perfectly  confonant  to  the  ideas  of  that  ex¬ 
cellent  citizen  and  politician.  Not  that  the  fove- 

peror  of  Perfia,  who,  as  we  are  told,  had  a  vizier  deeply  verfed  in 
the  occult  fciences,  and  amongfl  other  curious  fecrets,  perfectly  ac_ 
quainted  with  the  language  of  birds.  The  emperor  being  one  day 
walking  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace  of  Ifpahan  with  the  vizier, 
happened  to  hear  a  great  chattering  between  two  owls,  perched 
on  a  high  tree  at  fome  diflance ;  and  commanded  the  vizier  to  give 
him  an  account  of  the  converfation  The  vizier  being  a  man  of 
difcretion,  feemed  at  firft  reluctant  to  comply ;  but  the  emperor 
being  only  the  more  eager  for  the  gratification  of  his  curiofi ty,  the 
vizier  was  compelled  to  acknowlege,  that  the  fubje<5l  of  this  con¬ 
verfation  was  a  treaty  of  marriage  negotiating  between  the  fon  and 
the  daughter  of  thefe  two  owls.  44  I  expert,”  faid  one  of  thefe  owls 
to  his  companion,  44  that  you  give  your  daughter  as  a  portion  on 
the  day  of  marriage,  ten  ruined  villages.”  44  Ten  ruined  villages !’» 
exclaimed  the  other  owl  with  emotion,  tl  inflead  of  ten  I  will  give 
her  fifty.  God  grant  long  life  and  health  to  Sultan  Mahmoud,  for 
fo  long  as  he  lives  there  will  never  be  any  want  of  ruined  villages.’* 
The  Perfian  annals  affirm,  that  from  this  period  the  Sultan  em¬ 
ployed  himfeif  ferioufly  and  earneftly  to  retftify  the  former  errors 
of  his  government,  but  this  part  of  the  fiery  being  contrary  to  the 
uniform  analogy  of  hiflory,  may  be  confidered  as  wholly  incredible 
and  fabulous. 
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reigns  who  have  fwayed  the  fceptre  of  thefe  king¬ 
doms,  fince  the  xra  of  the  revolution,  or  the  minifters 
employed  by  them,  have,  in  refpedt  of  general  redti- 
tude  of  character,  funk  below  the  level  of  their  pre- 
decelfors  or  contemporaries — far  from  it.  But  fuch 
is  human  nature,  and  fuch  the  certainty  and  precifion 
with  which  moral  caufes  operate  on  human  affairs, 
that  it  may  be  affumed,  as  an  infallible  maxim,  that 
in  fituations,  where  power  is  liable  to  abufe  from  the 
perpetual  recurrence  of  temptation,  there  power  will 
be  abufed.  Nor  will  it  be  always  perceived  by  the 
individuals  who  are  placed  in  thefe  exalted  and 
hazardous  fituations,  how  far  their  actions  deviate 
from  the  genuine  Itandard  of  rectitude.  At  the  beft, 
they  will  fatisfy  themfelves  with  acting  as  political 
expediency,  viewed  through  a  falfe  and  delufive  me¬ 
dium,  may  require  :  and  at  all  events,  they  will  be 
able  to  take  refuge  in  the  imagination,  that  the  pleni¬ 
tude  of  their  wifdom  will  compenfate  to  the  public 
for  the  deficiency  of  their  virtue. 

But  we  perpetually  hear  it  faid,  “  the  defects  of 
the  prefent  fyftem  of  reprefentation  are  indeed  eafily 
pointed  out,  but  who  will  pretend  to  afhgn  the  pro¬ 
per  remedy  ?  An  alteration  does  not  neceffarily  im¬ 
ply  an  improvement  in  the  fyftem  ;  and  we  ought  to 
be  well  allured,  that  greater  evils  will  not  refult  from 
any  fpecific  plan  of  amendment  or  reform,  than  thofe 
which  we  now  endure,  and  of  which  we  know  the 
full  extent.”  This  language  is  indeed  fo  far  founded 
in  wifdom,  that  it  muft  be  acknowledged  of  indif- 
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penfible  importance,  to  confider,  with  the  moft  calm 
and  deliberate  attention,  the  nature  of  the  remedy 
propofed,  and  the  general  effect  which  it  is  calculated 
to  produce.  And  on  this  head,  I  am  ready  to  con- 
fefs,  that  my  fentiments  are  in  perfect  accordance 
with  thofe  of  the  greateft  ftatefman  of  our  age  and 
nation,*  who  has  declared  himfelf  of  opinion,  that 
no  adequate  or  fatisfa&ory  plan  has  yet  been  exhi¬ 
bited  for  obviating  this  great  political  evil.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  theoretical  defeat  of  the  prefent  fyftem,  and 
the  practical  evils  refulting  from  it  can  be  made 
clearly  to  appear,  it  is  the  part  of  national  wifdom 
to  devife  a  remedy.  And  till  an  accurate  inveftiga- 
tion  has  taken  place,  and  the  attention  of  Parliament 
has  been  particularly  and  ferioufly  directed  to  this 
fubjed,  it  furely  is  not  for  any  individual  to  affirm, 
that  no  remedy  can  poffibly  be  found.  The  mod 
blind  and  excefiive  admiration  of  the  Britifh  confti- 
tution  will  fcarcely  carry  any  one  to  the  length  of  afi- 
ferting,  that  lefs  than  6000  men  ought  to  choofe 
more  than  one  half  of  the  reprefentatives  of  nine  mil- 
lions  of  people  — that  feats  in  the  legiflature  are,  with 
advantage  to  the  public,  “  bought  and  fold  as  com? 

*  FOXIUS  eloquii  noftro  Demofthenis  aevo 
Unicus  adfertor  ;  et  libertatis  amator 
Unicus  ;  et  nondum  venalis  !  Plaudite  cives ! 

Plaudite  magnanimum  concivem !  PJaudite  verum 
Humani  juris  ultorem ;  et  ducite  plaufus 
Ter  ternos,  donee  reboabunt  voce  Columnae. 
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mon  as  cattle  in  a  fair” — that  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment  can  claim,  on  any  ground  of  reafon,  the  virtual 
appointment  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  legidative 
body — that  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  confiding  of 
a  (ingle  tenement,  ought  to  return  as  many  members 
to  parliament  as  the  city  of  Weftminfter  or  the  county 
of  York — that  the  confulion  and  riot  attending  the 
prefent  Gothic  mode  of  conducting  popular  elections 
are  favourable  to  the  general  peace  and  tranquility* 
Thefe  are  folecifms  which  no  man  can  ferioudy  at¬ 
tempt  to  defend.  It  is  evident  that  they  are  the  ano¬ 
malies  of  a  fyftem  irregularly  and  fortuitoudy  formed; 
and  to  fuppofe  that  no  human  fagacity  is  competent 
to  reCtify  thefe  glaring  political  abfurdities,  is  an  af- 
fertion  which  requires  not  lefs  effrontery  to  utter 
than  patience  to  hear. 

In  alludon  to  thefe  pernicious  induences  and  pre- 
pofterous  inequalities,  a  late  celebrated  political  wri¬ 
ter  and  divine,  in  the  language  of  patriotic  indigna¬ 
tion,  ventured  to  (tile  the  prefent  fyftem  “  a  diadow 
and  mockery  of  reprefentation  for  which,  amongft 
other  JenJeleJs  ajjertions ,  he  has  been  dogmatized  by 
Mr.  Burke  as  u  a  political  theologian,  or  theologi¬ 
cal  politician,  equally  ignorant  of  the  character  he 
left  and  of  that  he  adumed,”  and  fcurriloudy  reviled 
as  the  genuine  fuccedor  and  counterpart  of  the 
wretched  fanatic,  Hugh  Peters.  But  a  lefs  extenfive 
knovvlege  of  hiftory  than  that  podeded  by  Mr.  Burke 
might  have  fuggefted  to  his  recollection,  “  a  political 
theologian,  or  theological  politician,”  of  another 
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defcription,  whofe  charadler  and  writings  bear,  in 
the  general  eftimation,  a  much  clofer  analogy  to 
,  thofe  of  Dr.  Price ;  I  mean  the  famous  Father  Paul, 
who  was  in  his  day  regarded  by  the  enlightened  part, 
not  only  of  his  own  countrymen,  but  of  Chriftendom 
at  large,  as  “  the  Apoftle  of  Liberty  •>”  who,  in  his 
memorable  conteft  with  the  Court  of  Rome,  vindi¬ 
cated  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  the  flate  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  and  virtually  of  all  mankind,  with 
fuch  refplendent  ability  and  fuccefs,  as  to  fhake  to 
their  very  foundation  the  pillars  of  that  fandtuary  of 
prieftcraft  and  fpiritual  ufurpation.  The  VENE¬ 
TIAN  SENATE  not  being,  as  it  feems,  con- 
verfant  in  Mr. Burke’s  maxims  of  Hate  policy,  thought 
it  no  degradation  of  their  dignity  to  afk  the  advice, 
and  to  be  guided  by  the  counfels  of  this  fimple  friar, 
in  the  molt  difficult  and  critical  emergencies.  Like 
the  venerable  patriot  whom  Mr.  Burke  has  made  the 
objedt  of  his  malignant  abufe,  he  had  the  fatisfadlioa 
to  fee  a  diffufion  of  knowlege,  to  which  he  had  emi¬ 
nently  contributed,  undermining  fuperflition  and  er¬ 
ror.  And  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that,  in  the  latter 
period  of  his  life,  he  was  often  heard  to  repeat,  or, 
as  Mr.  Burke  would  ftile  it,  “  to  prophane,”  the 
beautiful  prophetic  ejaculation.  Lord  now  lettefi  thou 
thy  Jervant  depart  in  peace ,  And  feeling  his  ruling 

paffion  ftrong  in  death,  he  breathed  out  his  laid  ar¬ 
dent  willies  for  the  fafety  and  profperity  of  his  be¬ 
loved  country  with  Roman  energy,  in  the  words 
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In  the  farther  difcuffion  of  this  fubjeft,  I  (hall  take 
the  liberty  of  offering  fuch  hints  as  have  fuggefted 
themfelves  to  my  mind,  refpedting  the  moft  eligible 
fyftem  of  reprefentation,  as  adapted  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  this  country.  Suppofing  the  eventual  pro¬ 
bability  of  a  radical  parliamentary  reform,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  cardinal  points  to  which  it  is  neceflary 
to  advert,  in  forming  a  fyftem  of  reprefentation,  are 
population,  riches,  and  extent  of  territory.  Thefe 
the  conftituent  aflembly  of  France  have  ftned  the 
three  bases  of  representation;  but  to  which  Mr. 
Burke  has  been  pleafed  to  affert,  that  c  no  one  in 
England  pays  any  regard  out  of  a  few  giddy  clubs. 
But  if  thefe  are  not  circumftances  which  merit  atten¬ 
tion  in  forming,  or  reforming,  a  fyftem  of  national  re¬ 
prefentation,  it  would  be  great  goodnefs  and  conde- 
fcenfion  in  Mr.  Burke  to  inform  us  by  what  confide- 
rations,  political,  metaphyfical,  or  moral,  we  ought 
to  be  guided.  A  few  perfons  indeed,  milled  by  er¬ 
roneous  metaphyfical  notions,  have  maintained,  that 
every  man  poffeffes  an  equal  and  inherent  abftradt 
right  of  fitting  and  voting  in  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  by  himfelf  or  his  immediate  repreientative, 
and  that  the  reprefentation  ought  to  be  founded  iolely 
on  the  bafts  of  population.  But  every  fyftem  of  mo¬ 
rals  and  metaphyfics  is  delufive  and  dangerous,  which 
does  not  found  civil  and  political  right  upon  the  bafts 
pf  expediency  or  utility. 

“  The  rights  of  man  in  fociety  are  his  advantages,’ 

as  Mr.  Burke  has  truly  told  us ;  and  that  fyftem  of 
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government  approaches  neared  to  the  dandard  of  per¬ 
fect  reCtitude  which  fecures  the  greated  number  of 
advantages,  and  is  productive  of  the  greated  fum  of 
happinefs.  It  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary  then  to  con¬ 
fine  our  views  merely  to  the  circumdance  of  popula¬ 
tion,  if  the  general  intereds  of  the  community  re¬ 
quire  other  circumdances  to  be  attended  to.  And 
the  exclufion  of  certain  claffes  of  the  community  from 
the  rights  of  elective  franchife,  if  there  exid  good 
and  valid  reafons,  grounded  on  the  general  intereds 
tor  fuch  exclufion,  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
juded  ideas  of  liberty,  provided  that  the  general  fyf- 
tem  of  reprefentation  is  fuch,  as  by  a  virtual  compre- 
henfion  to  include  the  general  mafs  of  citizens,  to 
afford  them  in  their  feveral  ranks  and  capacities  an 
equality  of  protection  and  fecurity,  and  a  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  civil  and  religious  rights. 

The  grand  axiom  of  equitable  government  is  this, 
that  as  all  men  are  naturally  equal,  all  civil  or  politir 
cal  inequality  fhould  be  founded  on  the  bafis  of  pub¬ 
lic  utility.  If  then  any  clafs  of  citizens  be  difquali? 
fled  in  a  moral  view  by  extreme  ignorance,  grofs  veT 
nality,  abjeCt  dependance,  or  any  other  caufe,  from 
exercifing  the  privilege  of  voting  in  the  elections  of 
thofe  who  are  to  guide  and  govern  the  great  concerns 
of  the  community,  they  have  no  more  right  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  injudice  or  hardship  of  not  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  nominate  the  rulers  of  the  date,  than  of  the 
injudice  of  not  being  allowed  to  rule  the  date  in  per- 
jbn.  On  the  general  principle,  that  no  didinCtion 
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Ihould  be  made  but  what  is  grounded  on  fome  rea- 
fon,  all  are  entitled  to  this  privilege,  excepting  thofe 
who  would  exercife  it  in  a  manner  injurious  to  the 
fociety  of  which  they  are  members,  and  ultimately 
therefore  to  thernfelves.  But  if  this  exceptioa  be 
admitted  as  juft,  the  plan  once  propofed  by  fome  vi- 
fionary  reformers  in  this  country,  and  which  has  at¬ 
tracted  more  notice  than  it  deferves,  by  having  re¬ 
ceived  the  fanCtion  of  a  nobleman  high  in  rank,  and 
at  this  time  high  in  office,  I  mean  the  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  may  be  fafely  coniigned  to  negleCt  and  obli¬ 
vion.  And  the  grand  queftion  remains  to  be  confi- 
fidered,  what  plan  or  fyftem  of  national  reprefenta- 
tion  would,  in  the  actual  circumftances  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  be  productive  of  the  happieft  and  moft  beneficial 
effedts  ?  It  muft  be  admitted,  that  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  any  innovation,  by  way  of  improvement,  into 
an  eftablifhed  fyftem  of  polity,  care  fhould  be  taken 
not  to  deviate  farther  from  antient  modes  and  cuf- 
toms  than  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe  requires.  There¬ 
fore,  to  recommend  a  fyftem  fuch  as  is  now  adopted 
in  France,  fuppofmg  it  in  theory  the  moft  perfeCt  hi¬ 
therto  devifed  by  the  wit  or  wifdom  of  man,  would 
not  in  this  country  be  judicious,  becaufe  the  deviation 
is  greater  than  is  neceffary  to  fecure  the  end  pro¬ 
pofed.  The  antient  divifion  of  counties  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  though  ftrangely  unequal,  is  not  attended  by 
any  fenfible  inconvenience.  We  want  no  new  terri¬ 
torial  arrangements  :  and  the  evils  for  the  prevention 
of  which  the  intermediate  delegation  of  electors  is 
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provided  in  France,  may  perhaps  be  as  effe&ually 
guarded  againft,  by  precautions  better  adapted  to 
the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  Englishmen.  And 
certainly  no  one,  without  neceffity,  would  wifh  to 
eflabliffi  a  bar  of  this  nature  between  the  eledtors  and 
the  elected,  in  a  free  country.  Alfo,  though  popu¬ 
lation  be  not  the  o;;/y,  I  moil  readily  admit  that  it  is 
the  leading,  or  primary  principle  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  formation  of  a  fyftem  of  reprefentation ;  fo  that 
however  modified  by  circumftances,  it  fhall  ever  be 
kept  in  view,  and  no  farther  deviated  from  than  the 
general  advantage  of  the  community  may  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  occafional  co-operation  of  other  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  fame  grand  purpofe.  Conformably  then 
to  this  general  idea,  let  us  fuppofe  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom,  as  divided  into  its  feveral  di- 
ftridts,  accurately  afcertained,  and  the  number  of  re¬ 
presentatives  proportioned  to  the  population  of  each 
county  :  it  is  manifefl,  that  the  neceffity  of  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  general  principle  would  become  imme¬ 
diately  vifible.  For  upon  this  plan  the  county  of 
Middlefex,  together  with  the  metropolis,  including 
more  than  a  million  of  inhabitants,  would  be  entitled 
to  fend  an  100  members  to  Parliament.  And  this 

V 

great  body  of  delegates,  being  deputed  by  a  clafs  of 
men  refiding  within  fuch  narrow  limits,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  carry  with  them  into  the  legislative  body  at¬ 
tachments,  and  prejudices,  by  no  means  confident 
with  the  public  good.  A  powerful  local  interefl 
would  be  perpetually  oppofed  to  the  general  interefl, 

and 
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and  as  the  fame  evils,  though  in  an  inferior  degree, 
would  refult  from  the  adoption  of  the  fame  abftract 
principle  in  other  parts,  where  the  population  of  the 
kingdom  happened  to  exceed  the  ufual  level,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  local  interefts  would  in  all  probability 
take  place  in  the  affembly  of  reprefentatives,  by  which 
the  general  intereft  would  be  in  perpetual  danger  of 
being  overpowered  and  oppreffed.  By  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  local  and  exclufive  privileges,  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  would,  in  a  fucceffion  of  years,  be  virtually  di¬ 
vided  into  feparate  communities.  Mutual  jealoufies 
and  enmities  would  inevitably  arife  from,  this  date  of 
things — the  equity  and  juftice  of  the  legiflative  body 
would  be  no  longer  relied  upon — no  common  centre 
of  union  would  remain,  and  the  fancied  abftradt  per- 
feftion  and  harmony  of  this  fyftem  would  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  the  mod  deplorable  practical  difcord,  and 
wretchednefs.  Let  then  a  juft  regard  be  paid  to  the 
other  great  concomitant  principles  of  contribution 
and  extent  of  territory,  and  the  evils  refulting  from 
an  exclufive  adherence  to  the  principle,  or  bafis,  of 
population  will  be  correfted,  and  removed.  A  large 
and  extenfive  province,  which  contains  within  it  all 
the  different  ranks  and  orders  of  citizens,  though  in¬ 
ferior  in  proportionate  population  to  many  fmaller 
diftridts,  is  much  lefs  likely  to  harbour  local  preju¬ 
dices,  or  to  be  influenced  by  a  regard  to  local  inte- 
terefts.  Refpedt,  therefore,  in  apportioning  the 

claims  of  reprefentation  Ihould  be  paid  to  extent  of 
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territory  in  that  province,  as  it  may  be  far  mote  fafety 
entrufted  with  the  appointment  of  a  larger  number 
of  reprefentatives,  than  a  fmaller  diftrid  including 
within  itsjurifdidion  great  and  populous  towns,  which 
will  necelfarily  be  aduated  by  more  partial  and  con- 
traded  views.  A  regard  alfo  to  the  principle  of  con¬ 
tribution  or  revenue,  as  well  as  extent  of  territory 
and  population,  is  highly  equitable  and  juft.  Not 
that  any  refped  is  due  to  the  claims  of  thofe  com¬ 
mercial  clafles  of  citizens  who  pay  indeed  large  fums 
into  the  public  exchequer  under  the  denomination  of 
cuftoms,  or  excife  ;  but  who  are  themfelves  repaid, 
no  doubt,  with  intereft,  by  levying  proportionable 
contributions  on  the  confumers  of  their  commodi-* 
ties. 

But  it  mud  be  admitted  that  of  two  diftrids  equal 
in  point  of  population  and  territorial  extent,  if  one 
really  and  without  any  commercial  fallacy,  contri** 
bute  in  a  two  or  threefold  proportion  to  the  other, 
towards  the  pecuniary  neceffities  of  the  ftate,  fome 
regard  fhould  be  paid  to  its  relative  and  fuperior  im¬ 
portance  in  the  ftate.  The  degree  of  attention  due 
to  this  principle  muft  undoubtedly  be  regulated,  and 
reftrained,  by  that  fupreme  regard  which  watches 
with  unceafing  folicitude  over  the  general  welfare. 
But  furely  the  general  welfare  itfelf  is  advanced  by 
the  advancement  of  individuals,  to  an  higher  rank 
and  confideration  in  the  ftate,  in  proportion  as  they 
contribute  by  their  fuperior  affluence  to  the  general, 
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profperity.*  It  may  be  objected  u  that  theie  prin¬ 
ciples  of  reprefentation,  allowing  the  propriety  of 

them, 

*  In  the  confiitution  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  two  principles 
or  BASES  of  contributionand  population— for  territorial  reprefenta¬ 
tion  was  not  under  that  conftitution  at  all  adverted  to — were  blended, 
or  rather  comprehended  in  a  manner  Rrikingly  fingular.  In  the 
COMITIA  CENTURIATA,  the  people  voted  according  to  their 
certfus ,  fo  that  the  higher  dalles,  when  unanimous,  or  even  the  firR 
clafs  alone,  determined  the  whole,  and,  with  the  authority  of  the 
fenate,  eftablilhed  a  law.  In  the  COMITIA  TRIBUTA,  the  votes 
were  equal,  and  the  fandion  of  the  fenate  not  being  there  requifite, 
the  lower  dalles  of  the  people  gave  law  to  the  hate.  As  however 
the  real  power  of  this  latter  alRmbly  greatly  preponderated,  the 
political  competition,  eftablilhed by  the  conftitution, operated  notin 
fad  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Rate,  but  on  the  contrary  ferved,  on 
many  occafions,  to  reRram  the  violence  of  the  democracy.  Never- 
thelefs,  it  muR  be  confeffed  that  the  antients,  though  animated  by 
all  the  enthuhafm  of  liberty,  were  very  defedive  theoriRs  on  the 
fcience  of  government.  The  conftituticns  both  of  Rome  and 
Athens  were  replete  with  political  errors  and  abfurdities.  But  what 
fyRem,  founded  on  the  love  of  liberty,  is  not  infinitely  preierable  to 
defpotifm  ?  The  charaderiftic  defed  of  thofe  celebrated  conftitu- 
tions,  was  their  incompatibility  with  the  permanence  of  public  or¬ 
der  ;  their  charaderiftic  excellence,  was  the  unbounded  fcope  they 
afforded  to  ever)'  fpecies  of  perfonal  and  intelledual  exertion.  They 
were  governments  in  which  patriots,  heroes,  and  philofophers, 
feem  of  indigenous  growth.  I  am  far  from  fuppofing  that  the  ge¬ 
neral  fyftem  of  reprefentation,  recommended,  or  rather  fuggefied 
in  the  prefent  trad,  is  the  belt  which  could  be  devifed,  though  it  is 
perhaps  the  befi  which  the  people  of  England  are  at  prefent  able  to 
bear.  Doubtlefs  an  incomparably  more  eligible  plan  would  be 
for  all  cities  and  boroughs  as  fuch  to  relinquiffi  entirely  their  rights 
of  eledion  :  and  for  the  freeholder. and  houfeholders,  in  lonjunc- 
tion,  to  chufe  reprefentatives  for  the  diftrid  or  county  only.  And 
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them,  afford  no  certain  data,  on  which  to  eftablillt 
an  equal  fyftem  of  reprefentation.  Anyone  of  thefe 
principles,  unconnected  with  the  others,  it  may  be 
laid,  affords  indeed  a  bafis  on  which  an  accurate  cal¬ 
culation  may  be  grounded,  and  a  fyftem  perfectly 
confiftent  with  itfelf  be  eftablifhed.  But  by  admit¬ 
ting  the  validity  of  all,  we  introduce  confufion  and 
incoherency  into  the  general  fyftem — the  radical  po¬ 
rtions  on  which  it  refts  are  at  everlafting  variance, 
and  there  is  no  criterion  by  which  the  juft  modifica¬ 
tions  of  thefe  difcordant  and  oppofing  principles  can 
be  alcertained,  or  the  refult  of  their  conjund  force 
be  eftimated.”  In  anfwer  to  this  objedion,  it  muft 
undoubtedly  be  admitted,  that  this  politica  rule  of 
three,  this  grand  complex  problem  of  ftate,  admits 
neither  of  arithmetical  or  geometrical  precifion.  It 
leaves  much,  nay  in  fad  it  leaves  every  thing  ulti¬ 
mately  to  judgment  and  diferetion,  for  it  founds  all 
political  right  upon  political  utility.  And  that  uti¬ 
lity  muft  itfelf  be  determined  by  realon  and  judg¬ 
ment.  By  the  term  equal  reprefentation ,  cannot  cer¬ 
tainly  be  intended  a  reprefentation,  ftridly  and  lite¬ 
rally  equal  in  all  refpeds,  and  in  all  imaginable  points 
ot  view,  for  this  is  manifeftly  impoftible.  A  repre- 

that  men  of  inferior  rank  and  fortune,  but  not  of  inferior  know¬ 
ledge  or  talent?,  might  not  be  precluded  from  the  profpect  of  a  feat 
in  the  leg:fhture,  the  antient  cuftom  of  allowing  a  reafonable  gra¬ 
tuity  dr  indemnification  to  the  reprefentative,  for  the  expence  ne- 
ceflarilv  incurred  in  the  difeharge  of  hisoffice,  ought  unqueftionably 
on  the  adoption  of  this  fyftem  to  be  revived. 
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fentatlcn  founded  on  the  bails  of  equality  of  popu¬ 
lation,  cannot  be  equal  in  refped  to  extent  of  terri¬ 
tory  and  revenue.  A  reprefentation,  on  the  bahs  of 
territorial  equality,  cannot  be  equal  in  refped  of 
population  and  riches.  And  a  reprefentation,  found¬ 
ed  on  the  equality  of  property,  cannot  be  equal  in 
refpecl  of  population  and  territory.  Mr.  Burke 
might  therefore  have  fpared  himfelf  the  pains  of  ad¬ 
ducing  fuch  elaborate  proof,  that  the  reprefentation 
of  France  is  not  perfedly  equal  in  all  the  various 
fenfes  of  equality.  Human  wifdom,  in  this  cafe, 
can  do  no  more  than  combine  the  different  principles 
of  reprefentation  in  fuch  proportion,  as  fhall,  upon 
the  whole,  be  deemed  mold  effedually  to  fecure  the 
grand  objed  of  reprefentation — the  liberty  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  community. 

The  principles  of  adion  proper  for  a  nation  to 
affume,  are  perfedly  analogous  to  thofe  by  which 
the  condud  of  every  reafonable  agent  ought  to  be 
direded.  In  all  fituations  of  moment  and  difficulty, 
we  feel  the  force  and  energy  of  various  diidind  and 
perhaps  oppofing  principles.  Our  volitions,  if  ra¬ 
tional,  are  determined  by  the  conjund  force  of  the 
feveral  motives  which  prudence  and  wifdom  fuggefh 
And  it  would  be  juflly  deemed  the  height  of  ab- 
furdity,  to  counfel  a  man  to  attend  only  to  one  par¬ 
ticular  confideration  in  an  affair  of  urgency,  becaufe 
to  combine  it  with  other  contiderations  of  equal,  or 
nearly  equal  importance,  would  lead  to  a  confufed 
or  incoherent  decifion.  Doubtlefs,  both  in  private 
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and  public  life,  we  mud  view  and  review  the  leading, 
meafures  of  our  conduct,  in  connexion  with  all  thofe 
circumftances  by  which  they  can  be  materially  af¬ 
fected.  And  after  all,  we  mud  not  truft  to  any 
if olaled  abdradt  principle  for  guidance  and  diredtion, 
but  to  our  own  difcretion  on  a  general  furvey  of 
principles,  as  applicable  to  particular  fituations  and 
circumftances,  without  being,  abfurd  enough  to  ex- 
pedt,  that  the  rectitude  of  our  determinations  will 
admit  of  mathematical  demondration.  There  are, 
undoubtedly,  rules  of  adtion,  both  political  and  mo¬ 
ral,  which  are,  properly  and  dridtly  fpeaking,  immu¬ 
table,  becaufe  they  are  manifeftly  founded  on  the 
bafis  of  reafon  and  utility  : — That  the  great  end  of 
government  is  the  happinefs  of  the  people ; — that 
the  people  are  entitled  to  all  that  liberty  which  i$ 
confident  with  happinefs,  and  all  that  power  which 
is  confident  with  liberty,  are  juft  and  incontrovertible 
maxims  of  government.  But  in  applying  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples  to  pradtice,  great  and  unavoidable  difFerencies 
of  opinion  will  arife,  in  determining  wherein  the 
happinefs  of  the  people  really  confids,  what  degree 
of  liberty  is  really  confident  with  happinefs,  and 
what  degree  of  power  is  compatible  with  liberty,  as 
didinguilhed  from  licentioufnefs  and  diforder.  Ge¬ 
neral  abdradt  truths,  however  clearly  perceived  and 
univerfally  acknowledged,  will  contribute  little  to  the 
foiution  of  practical  queftions  like  thefe and  our 
opinions  mud  be  gradually,  and  are  often  infenfibly 
formed,  by  the  com  pari  fon  and  contemplation  of  a 
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multiplicity  of  circumdances,  none  of  which  can 
pretend  to  the  force  of  demondration,  though  all 
contribute  to  flrengthen  and  confirm  the  general 
proof.  In  the  di  feu  hi  on  of  all  points  of  date  policy, 
we  mud  content  ourfelves  with  a  preponderance  of 
probability,  and  be  fatisfied  to  act  upon  the  firm 
perfuafion  of  it.  But  there  is  no  error  more  fatal  in 
government,  and  to  which,  it  muff  be  confeffed  that, 
many  of  the  prefent  race  of  reformers  have  fhewn 
themfeives  dangeroudy  prone,  than  to  lay  down  as 
axioms  certain  principles,  which,  properly  explained 
and  modified,  cannot,  perhaps,  be  iuflly  contro¬ 
verted,  and  to  infid  that  thefe  principles  or  axioms 
fhould  be  carried  into  immediate  and  univerfal  effect, 
without  regard  to  difference  of  opinions,  habits,  fitu- 
ations,  or  circumflances.  And  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  amongd  this  clafs  of  men,  perfons  may  pof- 
fihly  be  found,  whofe  ignorance  and  preemption 
bear,  at  lead,  an  equal  proportion  to  their  honedy 
and  zeal.  There  is,  as  Mr.  Burke  has  truly  faid,  a 
fanadcifm  in  politics  as  well  as  in  religion,  and  the 
prevalence  of  fuch  a  fpirit  is  no  lefs  to  be  dreaded 
and  deprecated  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  But 
if  no  attempts  at  reformation,  either  in  church  or 
date,  are  to  be  made,  till  the  race  of  religious  and 
political  fanatics  is  wholly  exterminated,  the  rulers  of 
both,  in  what  degree  fbever  they  may  abufe  their 
authority,  will  probably  remain  unmoleded  for  cen¬ 
turies  to  come,  on  44  their  thrones  and  couches  of 
preferment.”  Suppohng,  however,  the  nation  en- 
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tirely  convinced  of  the  utility  and  expediency  of  ft 
reform  in  the  national  reprefentation,  and  that  the 
parliament  fhould  in  confequence  enter  ferioufly  into 
the  confideration  of  a  fpecific  plan  of  reform,  the 
firft  rtep  which  it  fee  ms  neceffary  to  take,  is  to  afcer- 
tain,  all  circumjlances  coufidered ,  the  juft  proportion 
of  reprefentatives  from  each  particular  county; — the 
next,  to  determine  what  places,  in  confequence  of 
this  plan  of  reform,  (hall  be  di veiled  of,  and  what 
inverted  with  the  privilege  of  fending  reprefentatives 
to  parliament ; — and  then  to  fix  the  qualification  of 
the  voters,  and  the  mode  of  voting.  It  feems  equi¬ 
table  and  juft-,  that  one  and  the  fame  rule  fhould 
pervade  the  whole  kingdom,  and  that  all  houfe- 
holders,  renting  tenements,  which  may  be  fuppofed 
to  place  them  upon  a  level  with  freeholders  of  40s1. 
per  annum,  fhould  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of 
voting.  The  mode  of  ele&ion  ought  to  be  by  bal¬ 
lot,  the  election  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  to 
begin  and  dole  in  one  day,  and  effectual  means 
adopted  to  prevent  both  can  vailing  and  treating  in 
any  pofiible  fhape  or  form.  As  the  term  of  delega- 
tion  is  at  prefent  almoft  univerlally  acknowleged  to 
be  unreafonably  long,  and  the  inconveniencies  at¬ 
tending  the  frequent  recurrence  of  popular  elections, 
as  at  prefent  conducted,  have  formed  the  principal 
argument  in  favor  of  the  Septennial  Bill,  triennial 
elections  would  be  in  courfe  reltored  as  a  material 
branch  of  this  reform.  But  axvery  important  quef- 
tion  here  occurs — Upon  what  principle  of  equity  or 
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utility  can  thofe  houfholders  be  excluded  from  the 
right  or  privilege  of  voting,  who  inhabit  towns  or 
villages  which  do  not  happen  to  return  members  to 
parliament  ?  It  would  be  eafier,  certainly,  to  deny, 
than  to  difprove  the  petition,  that  pe'rfons  of  this 
defcription  ought  to  be  invefted  with  the  privilege 
of  voting  for  tome  contiguous  borough,  fituated  in 
the  county  or  hundred  in  which  they  retide.  Upon 
this  plan,  all  freeholders  of  40s.  per  annum,  would 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  voting,  and  all  houfholders 
occupying  tenements  of  fuch  a  value  as  to  place 
them  in  the  balance  of  juftice  and  equity,  on  a  level 
with  the  low  eft  clafs  of  county  freeholders.  The 
order  and  decorum  of  elections  would  be  preterved 


by  the  exclufion  of  thofe  by  whom  it  can  never  be 
wifely  or  impartially  exercifed  ;  the  dignity  and  in¬ 
dependency  of  parliament  would  be  effectually  le- 
ftored,  and,  as  there  is  reafon  to  hope,  permanently 


fecured.  The  aggregate  number  of  electors  would 
be  greatly  multiplied,  and  their  rights  fully  and 
peaceably  enjoyed  Under  this  new  arrangement, 
the  landed  qualification  of  members,  the  exclufion 
of  placemen,  and  the  disfranchifement  of  particular 
dalles  of  citizens,  would  become  wholly  unnecellary. 
The  people  at  large  would  make  choice  of  thole 
whom  they  deemed  raoft  able  and  willing  to  lerve 
them.  And  certainly  it  does  not  follow,  that  a  man 
mu  ft  become  difaffected  to  the  interefts  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  in  confequence  of  his  acceptance  of  an  office  of 
honor  or  profit  under  the  Crown.  On  the  contrary, 
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a  total  exclufion  of  placemen,  and  more  efpecially  of 
the  great  officers  of  flare  from  feats  in  parliament, 
would  be  attended  with  the  moft  fenfible  ill  effedls, 
as  having  a  diredt  tendency  to  eftablifh  two  feparate 
and  hoftile  interefts  in  the  ftate.  The  leading  men 
in  parliament,  entertaining  no  hope  of  attaining  to 
the  great  offices  of  ftate  themfelves,  would  exert  their 
utmoft  influence  to  render  them  infignificant  and 
contemptible.  The  executive  power  would  be  gra¬ 
dually  transferred  to  the  legiflative  body  ;  its  func¬ 
tions  would  be  exercifed  by  parliamentary  com¬ 
mittees,  and  a  republican  fyftem,  crude  and  indi- 
gefted  indeed,  would  be  infenlibly  introduced.  The 
monarch  would  be  irritated  by  perpetual  and  often 
groundlefs  oppofition.  Inftead  of  being  the  confti- 
tutional  guardian,  and  fupreme  executive  agent  of 
the  community,  he  would  become  a  political  incum¬ 
brance,  which  it  would  be  equally  dangerous  to  caft 
off  or  retain.  Able  and  popular  minifters  of  ftate, 
who  have  at  the  fame  time  admiflion  into  the  cabi¬ 
net  councils  of  the  monarch,  and  the  legiflative 
affemblies  of  the  nation,  and  who,  by  mutual  con- 
fent,  as  it  were,  take  the  lead  in  both,  form  that 
conftitutional  bond  of  union  between  the  two  grand 
branches  of  government,  which  is  neceffary  to  main* 
tain  order  and  harmony  in  the  ftate.  But  if  one  fet 
of  men  diredt  the  executive,  and  another  the  legifla¬ 
tive  councils,  a  moft  dangerous  rivalfhip  will  be 
created  ;  the  energy  of  the  executive  government 
will  be  weakened,  and  government  itfelf  expofed  to 

contempt. 
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contempt.  Liberty  will  firft  degenerate  into  licen- 
tioufnefs,  and  it  will  be  well  if  licentioufnefs  does  not 
at  laft  terminate  in  anarchy.  Mr.  Burke  has,  with 
peculiar  abfurdity,  ridiculed  and  traduced  the  new 
conftitution  of  France,  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
a  metaphyfical  fyftem-— as  if  it  were  poffible  to  fepa- 
rate  metaphyfics  from  politics.  Every  wife  and 
durable  fyftem  of  polity  muft  be  founded  on  a  com- 
prehenfive  and  accurate  knowlege  of  the  principles 
of  human  nature ;  in  other  words,  it  muft  be  theo¬ 
retically  juft,  in  order  to  be  pradftically  beneficial,  for 
the  juftnefs  of  the  theory  confifts  precifely  and  folel^ 
in  its  tendency  to  accomplilb  its  practical  purpofe. 
Whether  every  part  of  the  French  conftitution,  as 
eftablifhed  by  the  conftituent  aftembly,  was  indeed 
confonant  to  that  philofophy  of  the  mind,  which  is 
all  that  the  obnoxious  term  metaphyfics  denotes,  may, 
I  think,  be  juftly  doubted.  Againft  the  abufes  and 
encroachments  of  the  executive  power,  terrified  with 
the  idea  of  returning  defpotifm,  they  oppofed  infur- 
mountable  barriers, — they  heaped  Ofta  upon  Olym¬ 
pus,  and  Pelion  upon  Offa.  But  againft  the  dan. 
gerous  inroads  of  democratic  caprice,  of  anger,  01 
ambition  in  the  legiflative  affemblies,  the  framers  of 
this  conftitution  feem  to  have  thought  no  precau¬ 
tions  neceffary,  and  the  monarch  was  left  manifeftly 
deftitute  of  the  means  of  fupporting  the  authority , 
dignity,  and  efficiency,  of  the  executive  government. 
Such  is  man,  that  the  love  of  power,  and  the  defire 
of  extending  and  perpetuating  it  is  inherent  in  his 
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nature,  and  therefore,  under  fuch  a  conftitution  of 
government  as  ours,  Mr.  Hume  very  juftly  and  faga- 
cioufly  remarks,  “  That  the  intereft  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals,  of  whom  the  legiflature  is  compofed,  mull 
be  oppofed  to  the  collective  irtfereft  of  the  legiflative 
body,  naturally  and  inceifantly  feeking  for  occafions 
and  opportunities  of  aggrandizing  itfelf  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  executive  power,  which,  unafkiled  by 
influence ,  is  in  no  condition  to  refill  its  attacks.”* 

The 

*  On  the  fubjedl  of  government,  the  fentiments  of  Mr.  Hume 
merit  high  attention — His  political  reafonings  being  at  once  bold 
and'  difpaftionate,  perfpicuous  and  profound.  This  philofopher, 
notwithfranding  his  too  indulgent  reprefentation  of  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  kings  of  the  Houfe  of  Stuart,  was  in  principle  a 
republican  ;  and,  in  the  famous  eflay  which  exhibits  his  IDEA  of 
a.  perfect  fyftcm  of  polity,  he  recommends  a  government  without 
LORDS,  without  BISHOPS,  and  without  a  KING.  Senfible, 
however,  that  this  fyftem  is  not  calculated  for  this  country,  he 
Satisfies  himfelf,  as  a  practical  writer,  with  fuggefting  certain  alter¬ 
ations,  by  which  the  prefent  form  of  government  might  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  moft  perfect  model  of  limited  monarchy.  And  in 
tire  firlt  place,  he  in  lifts  upon  an  EQUAL  REPRESENTATION 
«jf  the  people  in  parliament.  In  the  fecond,  the  exclufton  of  the* 
hifhops  from  the  Houfe  of  Peers.  And  thirdly,  the  converfton  of 
the  temporal  peers  from,  hereditary  legiftators  into  fenators.  for  life, 
with  the  power  of  filling  their  own  vacancies  independent  of  the 
Crown,  and  including  doubtlefs  the  eventual  abolition  of  titles. 
Even  then,  he  afterts,  that  u  The  PERSONAL  CHARACTER 
,©£  the  MONARCH  muft  too  much  INFLUENCE  the  GO¬ 
VERNMENT  and  the  dangerous  prerogative  of  the  fword 
would  ftill  be  vefted  in  the  king  alone,  who,  fays  this  fagacious 
writer,  “will  always  negle<6l  the  difcipline  of  the  militia,  in  order  t*> 
have  a  pretence  for  keeping  up  a  Handing  army.”  Nor  would  this 
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The  influence  of  the  Crown,  at  prefent,  extends, 
indeed,  far  beyond  what  is  necefiary  to  preierve  the 
balance  of  the  conftitution,  and  we  do  not  now  coin- 
plain  of  a  capricious  or  ambitious  refiftance  to  the 
meafures  oh  the  executive  government,  but  of  a  blind  , 
and  implicit  confidence  in  their  refhtude  and  wifdom. 
Under  a  fyftem  of  efficient  and  general  reform,  a 
very  great  number,  a  countlefs  catalogue,  of  iuper- 
fluous' offices  -  and  finecures  would  be  doubtlefs  abo- 
lifhed.  And  of  thofe  which  are  really  necefiary, 
the  Crown  might  be  fafely  entrufted  with  the  unre¬ 
fer  ved  difpofal*  And,  certainly,  we  muft  acknow- 

improved  fyftem,  as  Mr.  Hume  plainly  intimates,  be  free  from  the 
•evil  of  eftablifhing  two  feparate  interefts  in  the  ftate — “  that  of  the 
court,  and  that  of  the  country.”  Though  of  a  temper  mild  and 
indolent,  little  calculated  for  a&ive  or  ardent  exertion,  no  man 
more  clearly  perceived  that  a  flate  of  civil  fociety,  far  fuperior  to 
that  which  actually  fubfifts,  is  in  itfelf  attainable.  And  no  man 
knew  better  the  unalienable  rights  of  men,  to  adopt  the  mo  ft  effec¬ 
tual  means  of  advancing  their  own  improvement  and  happinefs* 
Thofe  rights,  which  with  unbluftiing  effrontery,  are,  by  the  fa- 
fhionable  writers  of  the  day,  declared  not  to  exift,  are  by  Mr, 
Hume  pronounced  “the  only  rights  that  are  truly  indefeaftble.”  Nor 
was  this  illuftrious  writer  infenfible  to  the  dangers  which  menace 
the  conftitution  from  the  increafe  of  the  regal  power.  u  If,”  fays 
he,  “  the  danger  of  falling  into  a  ftate  of  republican  anarchy  be 
more  terrible,  that  of  abfolute  fubjeftion  to  the  monarch  is  more 
imminent.”  And  it  will  not,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  enor¬ 
mous  addition  of  ten  millions  to  the  national  taxation,  together 
with  the  extravagant  increafe  of  the  civil  and  military  eftabliftiments 
in  this  country7,  have  no  wife  diruinifhed,  but  on  the  contrary  ^ 
have  moft  alarmingly  heightened  that  tendency  to  defpotifm  which 
exifted  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hume,  when  thefe  obfervations  were 
originally  made. 
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lege,  that  the  authority  of  the  Crown  might  be  as' 
well,  and  the  fplendor  of  the  Crown  much  better 
fuftained,  at  an  expence  incomparably  lefs,  if  we  con* 
fider  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  civil  lift  revenue 
is  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  faiaries  of  fuch 
as  contribute  nothing  either  to  the  one  or  the  other. 
Since  the  eftablilhment  of  a  free  conftitution  in  this 
country,  the  attention  of  the  legiflature  has  been  far 
too  much  engaged  in  the  difcuffion  and  contempla¬ 
tion  of  foreign  concerns.  Were  the  limits  of  the 
Britifh  empire  commenfurate  merely  with  the  limits 
of  the  Britifh  illands,  as  at  the  acceflion  of  the  Houfc 
of  Stuart,  it  is  probable,  or  rather  it  is  morally  cer¬ 
tain,  that  no  real  lofs  would  be  fuftained.  That  the 
extenfion  of  territory,  is  a  thing  very  different  from 
the  extenfion  of  power,  Spain  at  this  day,  com¬ 
pared  with  what  Spain  formerly  was,  prefents  a  ftrik- 
ing  and  inftru&ive  inftance.  Could  foreign  com¬ 
merce  be  fecured  without  foreign  dominion,  it  were 
folly  to  retain  a  fingle  detached  poffefiion.  And  if 
the  undivided  attention,  and  entire  refources  of  the 
nation,  were  appropriated  to  purpofes  of  national 
improvement,  what  a  profpedt  of  happinefs  and  pro¬ 
sperity  would  be  difclofed. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  imagine,  that  one  half  of  the 
millions  expended  in  a  difgraceful  and  fruitlefs  at¬ 
tempt  to  fubj ugate  America  had  been  employed  in 
national  improvements  and  embellifhments,  what  pa- 
radifaical  fcenes  might  England  at  this  time  have  ex¬ 
hibited  !  Can  we  not  figure  an  Arcadian  age  reftored, 

and 
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and  the  fublime  dreams  of  Piranesi”  realized  *  ? 
The  revenues  of  a  nation,  when  appropriated  to  works 
of  national  utility  and  magnificence,  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  moiflure  exhaled  by  the  fun  from  the  earth, 
and  falling  again  in  rich  and  refreshing  (bowers.  It 
is  impoffible  to  conceive  to  what  heights  of  felicity 
and  fplendour  a  country  like  this  might  arife,  were 
the  aftom firing  refources  of  which  it  is  pofifefled  de¬ 
voted  with  fidelity,  and  wifdom,  to  purpofes  of  real 
and  public  utility.  Under  fuch  a  (late  of  things,  a 
perpetual  and  noble  emulation  of  art  and  induftry 
would  be  excited.  Riches  would  accumulate  with 
accelerated  rapidity.  All  the  agreeable  and  pleafant 
accommodations  of  life  would  be  far  more  generally 
diffufed.  Under  a  favourable  and  propitious  influ¬ 
ence,  the  intelledual  faculties  would  open  and  ex- 

*  In  lieu  of  the  countlefs  and  incredible  Sums  railed  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country  fince  the  acceffion  of  the  prefent  family  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain,  in  fupport  of  a  continual  fucceiiion  of 
WARS — as  if  men,  created  only  for  mutual  definition,  were 
eager  to  fill  up  the  meafure  of  their  own  miferies — how  infinitely 
more  worthy  of  National  beings  were  it  to  employ  fome  fmall  pro¬ 
portion,  at  leaft,  of  the  national  riches,  in  the  various  modes  fo  beau¬ 
tifully  enumerated  by  the  POET. 

. - Make  failing  arts  your  care,* 

Eret  new  wonders,  and  the  old  repair : 

Bid  harbours  open,  public  ways  extend, 

Bid  temples  worthier  of  the  God  afeend. 

Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dangerous  flood  contain  : 

The  mole  projeted  break  the  roaring  main. 

Back  to  his  bounds  the  fubjefl  fea  command, 

And  roll  obedient  rivers  thro’  the  land. 

Epistle  to  Loro  Burlington. 
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|5and  ;  the  human  mind  would  become  more  vigorous 

i 

and  enlightened ;  the  meaneft  claffes  of  citizens  would 
enjoy  the  bleffings  of  liberty,  and  feel  themfelves  de- 
ferving  of  it,  and  all  would  look  up  with  grateful  ve¬ 
neration  to  the  government  from  which  they  derived 
thefe  enjoyments.  Let  us  confider  what  Attica,  in 
magnitude  fcarcely  equal  to  an  English  county,  once 
was,  and  then  let  us  pronounce,  if  we  can,  what  Eng¬ 
land  might  in  time  be.  There  is  in  the  nature  of 
man  an  inextinguifhable  principle  of  activity,  de¬ 
lighting  in  the  vigour  of  its  own  exertions,  and  pro¬ 
ductive  either  of  the  happieft  or  the  moft  pernicious 
effeCts,  as  it  is  ill  or  well-direCted.  Were  the  love 
of  our  country,  and  of  mankind  in  general, to  become, 
by  a  fyflematic  and  diligent  culture,  the ‘ruling  pal- 
lion  of  the  mind,  how  would  that  principle  be  en¬ 
nobled,  and  combined  with  knowlege  and  wifdom, 
how  beneficially  mud  it  operate,  and  how  extend  ve 
.would  be  its  influence  !  The  -civil  and  political  ad¬ 
vantages  we  at  prefent  poffefs  are,  indeed,  in  a  com- 
parifon  with  the  wretched  governments  of  the  fur¬ 
rounding  countries,  very  great,  and  ought  not  to  be 
lightly  depreciated.  But  though  the  idea  of  feeking 
any  eventual  increafe  of  public  liberty  and  happinefs, 
by  involving  the  community  in  fcenes  of  aCtual  con¬ 
tention  and  violence,  is  to  be  held  in  abhorrence  ; 
yet  there  is  no  juft  reafon  for  concealing  a  firm  and 
well-grounded  perfuafion,  that  the  prefent  fyftem  is 
liable  to  great  and  obvious  exceptions ; -nor  can -it 
be  imputed  as  matter  of  blame  to,  any  one  to  propofe 
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fuch  meafures  as  he  deems  conducive  to  the  purpofes 
of  national  benefit.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  incum¬ 
bent  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  promote,  to  the 
utmod  of  his  power,  and  in  every  mode  confident 
with  the  eftablifhed  laws  and  conftitution  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  contempt  of  that  cenfure  and  obloquy 
which  he  mud  expert  to  encounter,  thofe  INNOVA-  . 
TIONS,  which,  upon  a  deliberate  and  impartial  exa¬ 
mination,  he  conceives  to  be  real  and  neceffaiy 
IMPROVEMENTS, 

*  *  #  %  *  *  * 

In  the  interval  of  time  which  has  elapfed  fince 
thefe  remarks  on  the  fubjed  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
were  written,  the  date  of  public  affairs  has  undergone 
a  very  material  change.  The  Nation  is  involved  in 
a  War,  which  will  inevitably  occafion  rivers  of  blood 
to  flow,  and  millions  upon  millions  of  treafure  to  be 
expended  ;  and  of  which,  doubtlefs,  the  future  page 
of  Hidory,  faithful  to  its  trud,  will  feverely  invedi- 
gate  the  wifdom  and  the  judice.  The  quedion  now 
to  be  determined,  is,  whether  this  change  is  upon  the 
whole  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  that  great  objed  which  the  Minider  himfelf  % 
will  not  hefitate  to  acknowlege  in  its  own  nature 
highly  beneficial  and  defirable.  The  attachment  of 
all  ranks  and  orders  of  men  throughout  the  kingdom 
to  the  long  edablifhed  forms  of  the  Conditution, 
has  recently  difplayed  itfelf  in  fo  confpicuous  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  it  can  no  longer  be  pretended,  with  any 
degree  of  plaufibility,  that  the  Conditution  itfelf  may 
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be  endangered  by  a  rafh  and  unfeafonable  effort  to 
reform  its  abufes,  and  to  reftore  it  to  its  original 
principles.  If  then  it  be  admitted,  that  no  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended  from  within,  it  can  furely  with 
lefs  color  of  reafon  be  affirmed,  that  danger  is  to  be 
.  apprehended  from  without.  Such  have  been  the  wild 
and  frantic  exceffes  of  the  licentious  democratic  fpirit 
which  now  prevails  in  France — and  which  it  behoves 
us  to  remember,  originated  in  an  obftinate  and  ve¬ 
hement  oppofition  on  .the  part  of  the  ariflocratic  fac¬ 
tion  to  the  eftablifliment  of  a  regular  fyftem  of  re¬ 
form — that  the  danger  evidently  is,  lead  we  fhould 
be  deterred  by  a  too  fcrupulous  timidity  from  at¬ 
tempting  to  rectify  thofe  abufes  which  are  known 
and  acknowledged  to  exift,  rather  than  that  by  a  too 
violent  effort  we  fhould  pafs  the  true  and  genuine 
limits  of  political  diferetion.  A  reform  of  the  repre- 
fentation  is  the  foundation  of  all  other  fafe  and  prac¬ 
ticable  reforms,  and  it  is  the  only  reform  to  which 
the  public  attention  is  at  this  time  particularly  called. 
Moft  certainly  a  fimple  motion  of  enquiry  into  the 
State  of  the  Reprefentation  has  nothing  in  it  to  ex¬ 
cite  national  alarm,  though  national  alarm  may  per¬ 
haps  eventually  be  excited  by  the  artifices  of  thofe 
who  are  interefled  to  counteract  every  proportion  of 
reform.  The  notice  given  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft 
feffion  by  Mr.  Grey  of  his  intention  to  bring  forward 
this  enquiry,  does  not  appear  by  the  innumerable 
addreffes,  refolutions,  and  declarations  fince  pro¬ 
mulgated,  to  have  excited  any  general  apprehenfions 
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of  danger  ;  for  in  no  one  inftance,  1  believe,  has  the 
propriety  of  reform  been  denied,  or  its  policy  quei- 
tioned.  On  the  contrary  it  has  been  virtually  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  abufes  do  exift,  and  it  has  been  affirmed, 
and  it  may  be  hoped,  experience  will  evince  the 
truth  of  the  affirmation,  that  the  Conftitution  is 
competent  to  the  reform  of  its  own  abufes.  W  ith 
what  juftice  then  can  it  be  faid,  that  the  fenfe  of  the 
country  at  large,  though  allowed  to  be  favorable  to 
the  idea  of  a  Parliamentary  Reform  in  the  abftrad, 
is  adverfe  to  the  agitation  of  the  queftion  in  pre- 
fent  circumftances.  By  no  public  evil  can  it  be  in¬ 
ferred,  that  the  fenfe  of  the  country  is  thus  adverfe, 
and  who  has  a  right  to  prejume  it — or  to  negative  any 
proportion  tending  to  rational  reform  upon  any  fuch 
gratuitous  prefumption  ?  The  only  unexceptionable 
mode  of  determining  the  real  fenfe  of  the  country,  is 
to  bring  the  queftion  fairly  and  openly  before  Par¬ 
liament,  without  any  fecret  or  finifter  attempt,  to 
influence  the  public  mind.  When  it  becomes  by 
this  means  the  theme  of  national  difeuffion,  the 
fenfe  of  the  public  will  be  clearly  afeertained ;  and 
if  thofe  who  are  convinced  of  the  great  national 
benefits  ultimately  to  be  derived  from  a  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Reform,  and  that  it  may  be  attempted  in  pre- 
fent  circumftances  without  hazzard,  are  not  power¬ 
fully  fup ported  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  it  would 
be  abfurd  and  prepofterous  to  perfift  in  their  exer¬ 
tions.  They  would  doubtlefs  wait  a  more  favorable 
opportunity  for  the  renewal  of  their  attempt,  and 
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the  mod  favorable  opportunity  that  can  ever  happen 
for  this  purpofe,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  fuch  as 
every  good  Citizen  mud  earnedly  deprecate  and 
mod  ardently  wifn  to  avert — A  CRISIS  OF  PUB¬ 
LIC  DISTRESS,  CALAMITY,  and  CONFU¬ 
SION,  arifing  from  the  ruinous  continuance  of  an 
IMPROVIDENT,  UNPROVOKED,  and  UN¬ 
NECESSARY  WAR. 


FINIS. 
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